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Emilio de Menezes 

The career of the dead poet was also noteworthy as it 
embraced interests so little related to his art. Born in 
Curityba in the State of Parana, he entered early into 
public life, where he reached his highest ascendant in the 
final phase of the government of Marechal Deodoro. His 
essays in the stock market met with as much success as 
his writing. Among other interesting incidents concerning 
him which his death recalled was his founding of the once 
popular but now extinct literary journal, A Folha. 

Evelyn Scott 

REVIEWS 

THOMAS HARDY'S POETRY 

An American View 

Collected Poems, by Thomas Hardy. Macmillan Co. 

The nineteenth century in England produced two groups 
of poets. The first, at its outset, was the brilliant romantic 
cluster of Coleridge, Keats, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron. 
A little before them, somewhat outshadowed by the late- 
comers' magnificence, but yet revealing a polished glow of 
their own, was another group consisting of Landor, Crabbe, 
and the strange erratic star of Blake. Both of these groups 
came to an end in about 1830, and it was not till mid- 
century that another group of widely contrasted poets ap- 
peared — a group including Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Patmore, Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris and Meredith. Many 
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of these were still living when the young Thomas Hardy 
became fired with ambition to be a poet. 

That ambition was destined to be postponed twenty years 
— for Hardy was forced to the writing of novels by the 
necessity of earning a living. It was not until he had 
passed Shakespeare's fifty-two years that he achieved, or at 
least began to publish, the earliest of the poems which are 
here collected. 

Hardy is the one great poet of the twentieth century in 
England. Scan we the skies never so closely, there is none 
to set beside him. Even those who dislike his work, and 
they have been not a few or they would never have suc- 
ceeded in delaying his triumph as a poet for twenty years, 
are forced to admit that he stands alone. He not only 
stands alone, but he stands in the sharpest possible contrast 
to the romantics, or to the Victorians. Where the romantics 
pressed forward in their zeal for liberty and truth, he stands 
still, counselling that liberty is an impossible dream and 
man a mere puppet of the gods, while truth wears an ugly 
face. Where the Victorians, with the possible exception 
of Swinburne, traced a world of orderly progress and in- 
creasing enlightenment, he sees only a dark anarchic welter 
of fate, with no gleams of hope for the future, and nothing 
but resignation to destiny possible to helpless mankind. And 
he has illustrated his vision to the world by writing poetry so 
beautiful, so weighty with idea and expression, that to turn 
to it from the rhymes of the Georgians, or from the vers- 
libristic efforts of more futuristic singers, is like turning to 
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Bach or Beethoven from the efforts of a rag-time band. We 
rub our eyes and wonder how such poetry ever could have 
come to be written in our age. It seems remote to us; so 
remote in fact that verse after verse of it comes to our mind, 
not as something near to us, but as a familiar quotation. 
Here are a few of them, taken from as many poems: 

At last one pays the penalty — 
The woman — women always do! 

The land's sharp features seemed to be 
The Century's corpse out-leant 

Leave the door unbarred, 
The clock unwound, 
Make my lone bed hard — 
Would 'twere underground! 

At whiles or short or long 
May be divined a wrong 
Dying as of self-slaughter. 

I speak as one who sounds 

Life's dim profound ; 

One who at length can sound 

Clear views and certain: 

But — after love what comes? 

A scene that lowers, 

A few sad vacant hours, 

And then the curtain. 

By briefest meeting something sure is won; 

It will have been: 

Nor God nor demon can undo the done, 

Unsight the seen. 

Make muted music be as unbegun. 

Your face, and a God-curst sun, and a tree, 
And a pond edged with greyish leaves. 
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When the Present has latched its postern behind my tremulous 

stay, 
And the May month flaps its glad green leaves like wings. 

One wonders how such a poet came to be our contem- 
porary, and not the contemporary of Shakespeare. And the 
astonishing fact that, of the last two quotations, the first 
dates from 1867 and the second from fifty years later, leads 
me to make another observation. 

Hardy is the most homogeneous of all English poets. 
Anyone who has read his work steadily through — and unless 
we do so, we are not in a position to judge of his importance 
— will be struck with amazement at the fact that the poet 
of the early poems is essentially the same as the poet who 
but the other day was writing Moments of Vision. Prac- 
tically alone among the major poets of England, Hardy has 
seen no reason to alter his technique, his attitude, or his 
philosophy of life for half-a-century. What he was at the 
beginning, he is now — a poet with certain definite views on 
mankind, on God and the world, which admit of neither 
correction nor amendment. 

The view of the world which he chooses to illustrate, or 
perhaps I should rather say, illuminate, is one of the truths 
of which he himself is certain and has always been certain. 
It is a view of a sphere which has lost faith in God's special 
providence for man, in His mercy, in His justice, and which 
is only guided in its toilsome struggles by its own conscience, 
feeble as this is, and by its sense of some blind overpowering 
destiny working out unconsciously its plan in despite of 
mortals who must, however groaningly, submit unquestion- 
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ingly to Fate. This view of the macrocosm, the world, is 
tinged by influences emanating from the microcosm, that 
part of the world which Hardy inhabits, which is England. 
Thus he is at once the most universal and the most local 
and personal of poets. As in his novels, one is amazed at 
the wealth of observation he has drawn from a narrow range 
of familiar scenes and faces, then at the universal applica- 
tion of these scenes and faces, lastly at the way in which 
all these depict essentially one man — Thomas Hardy. For 
though he has assured us that his poems are largely dramatic 
or personative in intention, yet the fact remains that under 
whatever dramatic disguise there is always Thomas Hardy 
looking at life. This is even more true in his case than 
in the case of Browning, who declared, with no more reason, 
that he did not put himself in his work. All of Hardy's 
poems are Hardy himself; and to read them is to know the 
man more clearly than those who see him in the flesh. 

Another curious point is the extraordinary range in the 
subjects of these poems. Hardy apparently can write on 
anything, from a milliner's circular, or a fly walking across 
the table, to the funeral of God Almighty Himself. And 
each one of these poems illustrates the same view: a world 
left without faith, without grounds for hope, and with 
Christian charity expressing itself in mutual slaughter, or 
worse. This one logical central conception is radiated in 
endless multiplicity throughout his work. Each poem is 
a facet, endlessly reflecting the primal unity of Hardy's 
thought. This is so much the case, that it is impossible to 
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conceive of any poet following upon Hardy. He has so 
completely covered the ground of his own mind, so logically 
stitched in every thread of the canvas, that he has left 
nothing for any disciple to do. 

This thought leads me to make one final, even though 
perilous, attempt to sum up his position, not as regards the 
present day, but in regard to the future of English poetry. 
As I have said, Hardy is the only poet living today in Eng- 
land who can be called, without any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, great. So great in fact is he that one is unable to 
trace any literary influence upon his work ; except the in- 
fluence of the two supreme monuments of English literature, 
Shakespeare and the authorized version of the Scriptures. 
But — the question may be perhaps excused if coming from 
an American — does this greatness which has expressed itself 
in ruthlessly stripping off the last fragments of Victorian 
illusion, contain elements that, given time, will project 
English poetry one stage further? Does it contain in itself 
the promise of work equally great or greater, as does, say, 
the poetry of Marlowe, Keats, Blake, Shelley? Or does it 
leave us with the conviction that poetry of purely insular 
English origin, has in a sense completed itself and passed 
away with Hardy? 

This question needs to be asked, for it is important as 
regards the future status of colonial and American poetry 
not only at home, but — more important still — in England 
itself. Time will doubtless supply the answer. Meanwhile 
time has supplied English poetry with Thomas Hardy, who 
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at least makes another Victorian era utterly impossible. And 
it suffices to say that of all the poets who have written and 
are writing in our own times, he alone seems of stature 
sufficiently large to form a landmark in these dark years of 
war and change through which England is passing and yet 
must pass. John Gould Fletcher 

AN ORTHODOX PREACHjER 

The Solitary, by James Oppenheim. B. W. Huebsch. 

If a man believes himself a prophet, it is an impertinence 
to inform him that he is not; but as reviewers are an im- 
pertinent lot, and as I number myself among them tem- 
porarily, I must even do my duty. 

Whitman tried hard to be a preacher, and was a poet 
every so often simply because he could not help himself. 
If Mr. Oppenheim should try very hard to be a poet there 
is just a faint possibility that he might succeed, but up to 
date he has striven only to be a preacher, and his success 
has been almost flawless. Perhaps I should say he has striven 
to be a prophet and has succeeded in being a preacher — 
there is, of course, a difference. 

One emerges at the latter end of this book with a sick 
headache, and mixed impressions of bad dreams of Whit- 
man, Sandburg, and the collected platitudes of the world. 
There are interminable passages shameless in their imitation 
of Whitman, many that barely escape — if they do escape — 
plagiarism. Thus : 
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